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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


EASTER. 


Tue portion of Holy Scripture for the lesson in our burial services, 
is admirably adapted to confirm our faith in a doctrine -which, when- 
ever the mind is reflecting on death, may be reasonably expected to 
engage its solici:ude. It isa discourse, on the resurcction, addrvssed to 
the understanding, and the heart, to convince the one, and inipart to the 
other, consolation under the loss of friends, and a triumph over the 
fears of our own death. The Apostle states, (not indeed in consecutive 
order) four arguments in favor of the doctrine ot the resurrection, and 
adverts to some of the means by which our faith in it may be guarded, 
and established. He satisfactorily refutes two of the strongest objec- 
tions, Which have been urged against this doctrine, He adverts to 
several incidental topics: ‘his own wonderful conversion, in itself an 
evidence, orthe result of the resurrection of Christ—the order of the 
resurrection, and its blissful consequences to those who shall be raised 
first, viz: the faithful disciples of Christ. He concludes the whole 
discourse very appropriately, with an acknowledgment of thesmercy 
of God, and with an exhortation to his fellow-disciples to show forth 
their gratitude, by their lives. It is intended, at present, toreview the 
arguments of the Apostle for the resurrection; and the means recom- 
mended by him for guarding our faith in that very important doctrine, 

His first argument is, the certainty of the resurrection of our blessed 
Lord Jesus Christ. This event proves, not only the divine power, but 
the divine intention, in relation to the general resurrection. In the 
bible, men are instructed both by declarations and examples; and the 
resurrection of our Lord is represented by himself, and by the sacred 
writers, as an evidence that. the same blessing would be conferred on 
his disciples. In the beginning of the chapter before us, St. Paul 
adduces the testimony in favor of our Lord’s resurrection, (such as that 
he was seen by Cephas, by the twelve, by 500 brethren, by Si. James, and 
last of all, St. Paul himself,) and Acs inference is, that those who sleep 
in Jesus will rise also, for he is “the first fraits of them that slept.” 
As the first fruits {rom the field prove that there is a harvest to gather 
while there has been a begirming, just so the rising of Christ proves, that 
in due season, there will be gathered a better harvest from the field of 
death, The festival of the first fruits was celebrated avnually by the 
Jews on the third day afier the passover. It was on that same day 
that the ressurrection of our Lord occurred. Here then, the Apustle 
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seems to say: Believer turn your thoughts from the bounties of 
providence, to the richer blessings of grace. Grateful for the blessings 
of this life, you have still greater cause for gratitude, in the redemption 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. Do you rejoice in the promise of the harress, 
iow much more should you be glad in the promise set before you, by 
ihe victory over the grave effected by the Redeemer; by the first fruits 
ef areturn, vot of corn and wine and oil, but of glory and immortality, 
tfenceforth let this festival be sacred to the memory of the Divine 
vdness, not only in the returns of the harvest, but in the deliverance 
 »m the power of death, of our Lord and all his sincere followers. This 
's the glorious event which we commemorate on the holy day, emphati- 
illy called “the Lord’s day.” 

The second argument for the resurrection, here adduced by St. Paul, 
is the certainty of the fulfilment of all the purposes tor which our Lord 
came upon earth. The prophecies fulfilled in him, and the miracles he 
wrought, satisfactorily establish his claim to be received as the Messiah, 
who will accomplish all the purposes for which he came upon earth, 
But what are the purposes! Not to mention them all, is it not one 
of them to restore those who accept his mediation, to the condition 
which they had forfeited by the fall? And what was that condition ! 
It was acondition of endless existence, a condition in which death 
was unknown. To this condition man cannot be restored, but by 
recovering him from the grave, and placing him forever beyond the 
danger of wurtality. One of the purposes then, for which our Lord 
undertook his mission, was to effect the resurrection of those, who 
would become his disciples. And it would be a disappointment of his 
desire, an impeactiment of his power, his benevolence and _ his 
veracity ; @ failure of his mission, if that great purpose were not realized, 
Such is the reasoning of St. Paul. “Since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead,” that is, as the first man was 
the cause of death, so the second man, (as our Lord Jesus Christ is 
calied,) is the divinely designated cause of the resurrection, “As in 
Adam all die, (it is the same argument repeated,) even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” In virtue of their relation to Adam, all die 
without exception. In virtue of their relation to Christ, all his disciples 
shall rise from the dead, for such is the decree of the Almighty, and the 
object to effect which, among other objects, his son was sent upon earth. 
This view of the subject appears to St. Paul so conclusive, that he 
again refers toit. Christ “ must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet,” that is, the authority of Christ as mediator, will continue until 
all his purposes are accomplished, and in particular, a victory gained over 
all his, and his people’s enemies. But while death holds his sceptre 
over that large number of his people, who are in the grave, the work 
of Christ remains unfinished! This enemy must be put down, and as 
God is true, as Christ is able and willing, he wi// be put duwn, Death, 
the last enemy, will be destroyed, even as all his other enemies have 
been destroyed. You perceive then, reader, that if you admit 
Christ to be the Messiah, you must admit the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, that this doctrine is inseparably couvected with the Christian 
system; and to reject it, would be utterly inconsistent with the recep- 
tion of that system; aud with the acknowledgment thut you are & 
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christian. St. Paul in the chapter before us, is addressing professed 
christians, the believers at Corinth, and therefore the appropriatepess 
of his reasoning is evident. 

His third argument is the unshaken belief in this doctrine, held by 
many wise and good men of his times. No human being is infallible, 
but undoubtedly much weight is due to the opinions of reflecting me, 
and a concurrence in opinion among many such, strengthens the proba- 
bility that they are not in error, If these opinions are the result of 
diligent examination of ald the sources of information, aud above all, 
if there be no worldly motive to bias the judgment, but on the contrary, 
reproach, pain, and death, are the consequences of embracing them, 
great additional weight is given thereby to the argument .The Apostle 
asserts, and history supports him, that such precisely, was the situstivn 
of those, who, in his day, avowed their belief of a resurrection, | 
is no reason to supposethat these persons wished to dee. ive theirs oucw- 
ers, for there is any absence of any motive todo so. ‘There is hittic rooin 
for the supposition, that they were self-deceived, cousidering Cicir 
intellectual character, aud their religious character, which renders it 
probable that Divine provideace would prevent them from falling into so 
fatal an error. The Apostle adduces the best evidence that these 
persons, whose judgment he would |iave influence others, held the 
doctrine in question, the evidence, rot of their declarations merely, but 
of their acts, and their sufferings. ‘Their steadfast faith he would pro- 
pose, both fur the imitation of the Corinthians, and for thei confir- 
mation in the belief of the doctrine we are now cousideving. Such | 
take to be the scope of his argument, where he says: “Else what 
shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the deat rise not 
atall? Why are they then baptized for the dead?” Why do they 
assume the engagemeuts of the Christian covenant, comply with the 
ordinances of the Gospel, and obey its various and arduous precepts, 
if there be no future life? Does not their endeavor to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, their Christian conduct to 
which they were pledged at baptism, and of which baptism is the 
beginning, satisfactorily attest their faith in the resurrection, to which 
they are looking tor the happy termination and rewards of their self- 
demal, and exertions? If there is no resurrection, why were the 
baptized? What motive can there be for complying with this ordi- 
nance, (fur certaiply they had no worldly motive to do so,) ua/ess it 
be the hope which looketh beyond death? They are “ baptized for 
the nead,” that is, in reference to the state of death, under the influence 
of considerations connected with death, considerations not of a temporal, 
but of a spiritual nature. Their being baptize:l, and their christian 
obedience in general, prove the strength of their faith sin -the doctrine 
of the resurrection. Again, their Christian profession, while it calls them 
to arduous duties, subjects them to the severest sufferings. Tey stay 
in jeopardy everyhour. They “die daily,” that is, are in consta:. 
expectation of a violent death, or their datly sufferings are like 
many deaths. And what advantage is it to them, if the dead rise wor 
Would they so’ willingly encounter such sufferings, and indeed be so 
cheerful under them, if they were not supported and animated by the 
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hope of a joyful resurrection? Thus their christian Jadors, on the on. 
hang, and their sufferings for Christ on the other, prove the strength ,; 
their faith; and trere is, at least, a high probability that these wei). 
informed and judicious and most pious men are not in error; that the 
God in whom they trust, and in whose cause they are so active an 
fearless, would guard them from deception : and, in fine, that the 
doctrine of the resurrecticn is true. Such is the third consideration op 
which the Apostle appears to have insisted, in the iteresting chapter 
before us. This argument is strengthened By the fact that the doctrine 
was also held by the pious under the old dispensation. Thus Job, «| 
know that, though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall L see God.” Arid Isaiah, “thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. “Awake and sing, ye that dwel! 
in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cas: 
out the dead.” And Daniel, “Many of them that*sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake.” The testimony of these last is however, that of 
men writing uader Divine mspiration, and therefore stands upon higher 
ground, than that of any other men however wise and honest they 
mav be. . 

The Apostle’s last argument on our subject, is, that conclusive one just 

referred to, viz: the testimony of Divine inspiration, the declaration of 
the infallible God himself. He thus states it. “ When this corruptible 
shall have put onincorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortel- 
ity, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. O Death where is thy sting? O Grave where is 
thy victory?” These savings are written by direction of Him who 
cannot be mistaken, by the great God himself. It is ¢Aus that the 
Apostle concludes his reasoning on this important subject. Having 
argued that the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, the desrgn of 
his mission on earth, and the testimony of martyrs, are good 
«grounds for our belief in the doctrine of a general resurrection ; he adds 
this consideration, which ought to settle the question for ever, viz: that 
it is written, in the word of the infallible God, as in many texts, so most 
explicitly in Isaiah, xxv. 8, ‘‘ He,” that is, the Almigl ty, “ will swa!low 
up death in victory,” and in Hosea, xiii. 14, “I will ransom them from 
the powér of the grave; I will ransom them trom death, O Death, 
I will be thy plagues: O Grave, I ‘will be thy destroyer ;”’ or as itis 
translated, or paraphrased, or perhaps inverted by the Apostle, quoting 
from memory “O Death where is thy sting. O Grave where is thy 
victory.” 

Notwithstanding the force of these arguments, there were in the 
Apostie’s day, as there have been in every age, many who continued in un- 
hélief. He therefore brings to the view of those whom he addressed the 
chief cavses of unbelief, that they might be avoided. Evil comp ny is a 
yrominent cause of unbelief, Unbelievers make unbelievers, not only by 
the uatural effect of example, but by repeating theireavils, and their 
sophistry, till the mind, which at first rejected them, begins to think they 
ar not without weight, and at length embraces them as certain truths, 
being all the time not a little biassed by the desire, 80 cong--nia! t 
corrupt nature, thatthey may prove to be true. Let him then who 
would guard his christian faith, beware of “ evil communications, which 
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corrupt good manners,” and chose for his erciates those, who, fearing 
the Lord, speak often one to another, to efi@ek the evil inclination, and 
to encourage obedience. | 

Another source of unbelief is a wicked life. “If any man will do 
God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God,” that 
is, either by the natural effect of a good life in preserving the balance of 
aright judgment; or by the efficacy of Divine grace promise d to those 
who endeavor to serve God, such a man will acquire a sound faith. On 
the contrary, the wicked man, cut oT from the assistance of Divine grace, 
and with a mind biassed by the fears of the eternal retribution, almost 
of course, wants faith in the Gospel. [tis in this view of the subject 
that St. Paul utters the exhortation, “Awake to righteousness and sin 
not:” that is, cultivate holiness as you would have a steadfast faith. 
Sedulously avoid sin, lest you should make shipwreck of your faith. If 
your deeds are evil, you will love the darkyess of infidelity rather 
than the light of the gospel; and the transition from the love of a doc- 
trine to the belief that it is trae, is natural and easy, as the whole histo- 
ry of min bears melagcholy testimony. 

The third prominent cause of unbeliefto which the Apostle here 
adverts, is ignorance or ingonsideration. Of course, if men are 
ignorant of the truth, they*cannot receive it; or, if merely knowing it, 
without having ever reflected upon it, their belief, if it may beso called, 
will be very imperfect, and utterly ‘inefficacious, The ignorant and 
inconsid -rate are classed together, when God complains of them both 
thus; “My people do not know. Israel doth not consider.” The 
argumeuts for the truth of the Gospel, and for this doctrine of the 
resurrection in particular, are many and perfectly unanswerable. But 
they have beew furnished in vain, for those who have never atiended to 
them, and such are they of whom the Apostle speaks, “some have not 
the knowledge of God, [speak this to your shame,” as if, some of you 
reject the doctrine which [ have been maintaining, because you have 
never looked iuto the evidence by which it is supported. A guilty igno- 
rance of, or indifference to the subject, is the cause of your unbelief, 
Alas to too mafiy, in all ages, does this reproofapply. Well may all who 
love God, and are intereste! for their happiness be ashamed f them. 

Such then, are the canses of unbelief; and correspondent are the 
means by which it is to be prevented. . Let us cherish faith by diligent 
prayer, and by attention to the considerations here suggested, by asso- 
ciating as much as possible with the pions, and as little as possible with 
those who are otherwise ; by constant and anxious endeavors to acquire 
holiness of heart and life ; and by a diligent study of the holy scriptures, 
so that the reasons of our faith may be always present to our minds, 
to guard us from opposite suggé@stions, and to satisfy us that we have 
not embraced a cunningly devised fable. 

And now, reader, let me ask, if you do not receive this great truth, 
which we have been considering, is it owing to the weakness of the 
arguments, on which it rests, or to your not having duly examined 
them? Is such a subjectleserving of only a passing attention? Has, 
or has not, your decision been influenced by your associates, aud by your 
life, not confurmed to the Gospel? Consider the great guilt of those 
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who, when God speaks, refuse to listen; and when he offers Salvation 
turn away from it, to followafter those pleasures which are but for , 
moments, and often leave a sting. Consider the importance of the 
enquiry, in which we have at this time been engaged, and may yoy 
bestow upon it suitable attention; have your faith in it grouded and 
settled, live under the influence Of a desire of it, which may raise 

ou above the engrossing pursuits, and anxieties, and sorrows of this vain 
world; and in God’s good time be admitted to a joyful resurrection, 

[To be continued. } 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ARTS UPON RELIGION. 





* Every thing runs out wto infinity,” said Burke; and a careful 
amination of the remark will fully substantiate its truth. To th 
of the superficial observer, however, the correctness aud philosophi: i 
curacy of this observation, arenotapparent. Instead of tracing out, \ ; 


curious observance, the relations aud dependencies of the counties. 
phenomena amid which he was reared, and amid which he lives ; or, 
instead of searching for the prime creative power of things and their | 
essences, as well as their connecting and pervasive life, the empiric ; 
rests satisfied with beholding the outward contour simply. In himself, 
in each individual of his acquaiutance, in every specific object of nature, 
he in consequence sees a perfected whole. And tu him each individual 
object is a separate and disconnected completeness: one bears no relation 
to the wther, except, perhaps, as they are brought into immediate con- 
tact, and thus bring into visible operation the law of sympathetic attrac- 
tion, or of impulsive and repellant forces. 

Not so with the contemplative and thoughtful inquirer. His spirit, 
touched with a loftier fire ; his eye, lit up with an intenser gaze ; in 
all things, beholds not only the visible appearance, but searches also {or 
the invisible power. In himself he sees more than an individual isolated 
being. He sees there an epitome of humanity: in his own, he reads 
the history ofall minds. In a sober sense, he sees also there an imper- 
sonated#orm of the Divine image ; and beholds his inseparable con- 
nection with his Maker and his relations to other creatures throughout 
an unending existence. But his observation is still more minute. To . 
him, it is not enough that he sees a bubble float on the river’s brink. 
He is led to meditate upon its origin, its formation, its transitoriness. He 
considers how its must have been produced by the agitation of the wa- 
ter; analyzes the elements of which it is composed ; considers the ex- 

ansive power of gas, the influence of the atmosphere in its production, 
and the various chemical affinities which regulate the whole. Nor does 
he even here remain content. He must inquire whence the water, 
whence its elements, whence the gases and their chemical affinities, 
their action and reaction, their laws, their being? The search into 
the origin of these secondary causes, branches off into many different 
channels; and he traces them backward and backward, until he is at 
last lost in the infinite lam. Thius the bubble leads him back to Gop. 
« All things run out into Infinity.” 
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But let us change our stand of observation. Hitherto we have stood, 
as it were, upon a remote point, where only a peucil of the Sun’s rays 
has struck ; and on analyzing that pencil we have found the whole to be 
of a nature congenerous, bat made up of diflerent specific individu- 
alities : yet all conducted back to One Central Orb, Let us now re- 
verse the order, and take our position in the midst of the Sun itself. 
Here then the whole scene changes. We find this Lord of Light to be 
one eternal and exhaustless fountain, radiating his beams in every pos- 
sible direction ; above, beneath, north, east, west, south, and all around, 
We may now change our apothegm and say, the Infinite always runs 
out into the finite ; yet so, (be it well observed,) that the Infinite still re- 
mains the same, and the finite is but av evolution of the infinite. 

| have introduced these remarks and illustrations, to prepare the 
way for removing, if possible, what I conceive to be an error in religious 
instruction. We commonly hear it announced, from the pulpit and the 
press, that there are no means of religious influence except through 
the use of the Bible, nor any possibility of renewal, but by the 
direct, personal, immediate presence of the Holy Spirit. This mode 
of instruction seems to be very nearly akin to the Puritan error in the 
time of the elder Charles, whew that sect maintained the extravagant 
and pernicious opinion, that the Scriptures had no efficacy unless ex- 

unded in sermons; the Word no vital operation, unless it were 
preached from the pulpit ; that prayers and sacraments, without ser- 
mous, were not merely unprofitable, but tended further to condem- 
nation, and that sermons themselves must be heard, not read, because it 
was through the ear only that they could reach the heart. This last 
view is sufficiently absurd ; nor can the former be vindicated on prin- 
ciples more rational. 

Without wishing to detract one iota from the just reverence due to 
the Bible, or to discountenauce in the least possible measure, its constant 
use in private, as well as in the Church; or without wishing to main- 
tain that inward renovation is wrought im any other way than by the 
agency of the Infinite and Eternal Spirit of God, I am yet constrained 
to believe that the modes in which, or the channe/s through which, this 
agency of the Divine Spirit is brought to bear upon the sinful mind, are 
various and multiform. The minds to be operated upon are diverse ; 
and consequently the agencies to be employed in producing a change 
must also be diversified, whilst they may still be rendered effective b 
the same Spirit. It is a deep saying of Origen, that the declaration of 
St. Paul, respecting his becoming all things to all men, to the end that 
he might gain sume, is in a far higher sense applicable to the Saviour 
himsel!, in the methods he employed while on earth, and still employs 
in heaven, to bring men to a saving faith. Whilst the Spirit, then, is 
the same, the modes of higopetation are varied ; and these modes are a 
uniformly found to existein some finite form. Some object in nature, a 
dream, a remembrance, some solemn providence, a creation of the ima- 
givation, are often found to be the proximate exciting causes of reli- 
gious reflection and prayer. 

he nature of religion itself, too, justifies the same conclusion. 
Being an organic or vital union with Christ, through faith, there musg 
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be certain preparatives to the new birth ; certain prerequisites, wit) 
which it cannot, or at least never does, exist; just as the seed can 
germinate, or the plant grow, so long as certain hindrances obst: 
Thus, gross intemperance, hankering lust, envy, maliciousness, a ¢ 
pounding of truth with lies, or a perversion oi all moral obligation, cay 
never be the precursors of spiritual religion. These things must a! 
deadeved and raoted out, before the seeds of the true life can find « 
appropriate soil for their zrowth, or bring forth their rich and abunday, 
harvests. Whatever, then, has a tendenc y to eradicate these noxious 
weeds from the heart, that should be hailed as a harbinger of peace, 
that shoul# be regarded as a means, nay, as a power, hy which the 
Spirit of Ged effects the renovation of the inward man; as an oryan 
communicating the grace that is in Christ Jesus, to revivify and inviyo- 
rate the blasted spirit. 

With these explanations and restric tions, I claim for the Fine Arts a 4 
high place, as a means of religious influence. Not ouly are th: ey ac ‘apt 
ed to adorn proésperity, and administer a solace in distres $8; not oly 
do they shed lustre upon a nation, and encircle with imperishable honour 
those who excel in them ;but they _pre dispose the mind to religion, they 
throw it open to her generous imiJuences, as well as impart beauty aud i 
vigour to her growth. It will be conceded, by every refleciing person, 
that whatever has a tendency to turn the mind inward upon itself, not 
only fits it for higher aud longer sustained flights of science or of though, 
but also brings it toa more distinct consciousness Of its own being, and 
thereby prepares it the better to behold and know its Creator. And, 
moreover, whatever has power to evolve or develope the true principles 
of the spirit, to show its distinction from, as well as its relation to, God, 
that is beneficial in religion. A proper recognition of God, or a dis- 
tinction between the Creator and the creature, is the first, and most es- 
sential basis of a religious structure. For where the idea of God | 
suppressed, or where be is confounded with nature, or both are idenii- 
































fied, there we can discover no groundwork for faith, no room for the ex- ' 
ercise of a religious feeling of dependence. Wherever this line of de- | i 
marcation is removed, whether designed y or ignorantly, the high bir § : 
riers which bar out floods of iniquity in thought and action are removed, Fe ~ 
and the torreuts sweep over the soul unstayed, aud deluge itin death. Be . 4 


cause, if the ideas of God and immortality be buried up in worldly i indul 
gences; or, if the individual look witha pantheistic eye upon all thing , 
and reason thus: since God is creation, and the creation God, as a part o! : 
the creation | must be participant of the Divine nature ; then, being 
thus elevated to an equality with the Deity, or rather, having — d i 
the Deity to a level with himself, he imagines that he can do no evil ; 
indulgences, he says, are bat the gratifying of desires and wishes af ick 
God bas rendered instinctive in the bosom ; ; ugder this persuasion, sa 
he throws up the reins to whichever may be¢his ruling passion, and 
rushes headlong into the vortex of worldly pleasure, deluded and 
damned ! : 

Now, the study of the arts has a tendency to counteract this course. 
They awaken the mind from its state of unconscious tor ‘por ; they polish 
and refine all its ideas; they gickeu its energies, and give birth to ne¥ 
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thoughts and new views. They also impart joys of a sublimer and more 
ecstatic kind than can be found in the paths of unhallowed ambition, or 
in the strife of the forum, or in the free indulgence of the sensual ap- 
petites. The contemplation of their products, by dwelling upon the 
outward manifestation, tends to awaken the inward archetype ; the 
furm produced, is presented in contrast to the productive idea; and 
thus it leads to the apprehension of a more clear and fixed distinction 
between the spiritual andthe material, the transient and the perishable, 
nature and God. A converse with these silent but beautiful products 
has atendency to calm the tumultuous feelings, to allay the driving 
storm of passion, and throws a spell of euchantment over the admiring 
spirit. It awakens the mind to nobler aspirations than can be derived 


. . . . . . « 
. from any other source, save in the prosecution of true religion itself, 


It renders more vivid the difference between the inward and the out- 
ward, the bodily appetites and mental wants ; and proclaims, in a man- 
ner which cannot be misapprehended, that man has in him other than 
material or sensuous desires and joys. It evolves those unchanging 
principles which dwell deep in the inmost soul ; and wherever they are 
once awakened to life, they flash as it were the firesof heaven across the 
mind; they lay bare the dark gulf of guilt and corruption, if such 
exist; they assert the want of something purer, higher, holier, than 
earth can furnish; and in this way they may be conceived to conduct, 
not rarely, to serious thouglit, to sorrow, to repentance, to faith, Or, if 
they do not themselves lead to these results, they certainly act as prepa- 
ratives to these desirable states of mind. For the cultivation of the arts, 
doubtless, produces refinement of mind, and attenuates the perceptive 
organ of the beautiful. And does not this mental delicacy and refinement, 
this nice perception of the beautiful in nature, render the subject more 
fit to apprehend the beautiful and becoming in morals? Does not the 
becteanl ecenle of truth sink more easily and deeply into the hearts of 
such persous, than into those of their sensuous, sleeping, imbruted fel- 
lows! Is there not found in them more of an awakened and lively 
sense, to which appeals in behalf of duty may be mace, than in the 
sluggish and thoughtless multitude? And do not their hearts throb more 
sensitively to the touch of the plectrum of the Gospel, than those of 
others? History would warrant an affirmative reply to all these inter- 
rogatories. In the Grecian annals, indeed, there are on record many 
instances which evince a surprising want of moral delicacy and refine- 
ment in those who cultivated the arts. We there read of a class of artists 
called Togvoygapo. Our attention is also arrested by the brilliant As- 
ae delicately refined in mind and in arts, but dissolute in morals. 

e read, too, of Pancaste, the beautiful and fair, unveiling her peerless 
form before Apelles, as a model for Venus Anadyomene. And, in later 
times, our astonishment is excited by the conduct of Paulina, the beau- 
tiful sisterof Napoleon, exposing herself unclad to the view of her artist ! 
But these facts, although humiliating to our nature, and loathsome to be 
thought of, do not in the least invalidate our main position. They prove, 
indeed, that the moral and intellectual powers may be widely sepa- 
rated; and that in this state of disseverance, the former may sink to the 
lowest degree of degradation, while the latter is elevated to the highest 
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pitch of refinement. But there is stillin the human economy a conser. 
vative principle. And itis by urging truth upon an enlightened ang 
refined mind, that the heart is to be restored to its oriainal state of yp) 
and purity. These principles are fully substantiated by a reference: 
the actual influence of the Gospel in early times. During our Saviou 
walk upon earth, be declared that public ans and harlots entered j 
the kingdom of heaven, before the senseless and stupid Jews. Often 
was he surrounded by persons of that character, who came to implore 
forgiveness of their sins, and a merciful acceptance with him. This \ 
without doubt, owing, in a great measure, to their superior mental cy}. 
tivation, and converse with the arts. [For Josephus furnishes evidence, 
that the Jews of his age were distinguished by more than ordinary fe- 
rocity and profligacy. Destitute, to a great extent, of the restr: ‘init r 


in 


and refining influence of elecaut literature and the fine arts, which ame- 
horated the condition of surrounding nations; and being deprived of 
the salutary restrictions of the Divine Law by the pe ‘rhicious and corrupt 
evasions of Rabbinical inter pretation, very few of them became con- 
verts to the religion of Christ. Who will under rtake to affirin, that this 
feroci ity and want of esthetic refineme nt, were not the proxims afe Causes 
of their failing to feel the influence of religions motives, or to apprehend 
the beauty and excellency of. religious truth? If not, why were the 
polished Athenians, the Ephesians, the Corinthians, and the inhabitants 

of Antioch, converted before them? Superior refinement of mind, he- 
yond all controversy, fits its possessors to see more._clearly the path of 
duty, and to feel their obligations to walk therein. But I pass on to 
othe ‘r considerations. 

No one who has expe sndéd a moment’s thought on the point, can 
doubt that the mind is as well ad: upted to receive deep impressions 
through the eye as through the ear; and that, consequently, re- 
livious emotions may be as easily excited by seeing, as by atte ndine to 
a living discourse. Indeed, the eye is universally allowed to be the 
most delicate and perfect of all our sensible organs ; and we are of a 
consequence led to conclude, that all the impressions transmitted to the 
mind through this organ, are more vivid and less erasable than those 
conveyed through any of the others. So general bas this truth become, 
that, the Puritans to the contrary notwithstanding, the words ot Horace 
have almost passed into a proverb : 

Segnins irritant animos demissa per anrem, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
Oral discourse, it is true, possesses many advantages. The voice, the 
eye, the countenance, the gestures, the intonations, the IM passione i] ex- 
pression ot the whole man, all weave their magic power around living 
discourse. And ifthe feelings be excited, if the language gush warm 
from the heaving heart, it bears with it a sympathetic power which ex- 
cites kindred emotions in kindred hearts. But there are other means, 
scarcely less effective m awakening emotion. Andthere are somethings 
which actually demand to be presented to the mind in a diderent way. 
The bible often recognizes the works of God exhibited in creation, as 
being a means of awakening in the beholder a more lively conscious 
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ness of the Creator, and of leading to a pious dedication to his service. 

And why shuuld it not be so! Why should not works exhibited to the 

eve, be as effective in awakening kind, or tender, or fearful emotions, 

as words directed to the sense of hearing? Why, if diagrams or de- 

lineations do not enable us to attain a more accurate knowledge of things 

than could possibly be imparted by written or spoken language, why 

does the mathematician always resort to his black-board, the astronomer 
to his orrery, the geographer to his maps, the anatomist to the plates of 
the engraver? If descriptions presented to the eye be not more accu- 
rate and less transient than those presented to the ear, why have persons 

in all ages sought rather to transmit to posterity their form and features 

by the pencil of the painter or the chisel of the statuary, than by the 

pen of the historian ? «Aud in this they have acted wisely. Those events 

or persous of whom we have no knowledge save what is recorded on 

the historic page, are but little known; whereas those who have been 

so fortunate as to secure the service of the artist, in perpetuating their 

fame, we know much better. 

There is much difficulty, nay, it is impossible to embody in painting 
or sculpture, any forms of the invisible world, which are conceived as 
spiritual persons, Or states, or places ; and hence we are utterly averse 
from having the blessed Godhead, angels, good or bad, heaven or hell, 
or anything pertaining to them, delineated upon canvas, or sculptured 
from the marble. but the same objections do not lie against events 
which took place on this earth, nor against the Word Luearnate, nor 
against the impersonation of certain virtues and vices. by embodying 
these, and clothing them with their appropriate characteristics, their 
corresponding ideas are more vividly awakened, And by the study of 
these, many an unreflective mind might be brought to dwell upon its 
own failures and wants, and be thus reclaimed from the paths of way- 
watdness and sin. ‘Those inward ideas and principles, linking him to 
the throne of God, and coexistent with his own deatuless spirit, might, 
by such exhibitions, be awakened to their proper life, and be made to 
declare to him the distance at which hv has wandered trom the path of 
hoiness. They might lay open to lis view the vast chasm which be has 
dug between himself znd bis Maker, and which nothing can ever fill up 
but repentance, and faith in an atoning Mediator; and thus he would be 
led to apply himself to the only means of reconciliation and peace which 
are available to man. Aud hence the adaptation ot the arts to awaken 
religious emeuons in man. 

ln music this is universally acknowledged and acted upon, From the 
very earliest records of Divine worship, music constituted an integral 
part. The voice, the pipe, the cymbal, and the solemn organ, are: all 
very salutary in awakening and cherishing religious fecling. It was 
emphatically so among the primitive people. Their simplicity of cha- 
racter delighted in nothing more than in the simple language of the 
heart, expressed in music, and which is so well described by the poet: 

Be joyful in God, all ye lands ofthe earth 
O serve him with gladness and fear; 
Exult in his presence with music and mirth, 
With love and devotion draw near. 
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Nor have these influences yet ceased to act upon the devotional mind. 
Who has ever attended the house of God, and there listened to heaven! y 
songs inspired by heavenly spirits, that has not had enkindled within 
his soul a lively golw of devotion? How bold, how generous, how 
exultant have been his feelings, as they were borne upward on the 
wings of soag, and mingled with the strains which angels sing! 
The dull forms of logic were forgotten ; the rigid fetters in which scho. 
lastic discourse binds the soul, were thrown off; and fresh and free as 
the Spirit of Morning, rapid as the flight of thought, he ascended up to 
God! If, then, the arts, when addressed to the same organ as oral dis. 
course, possess such an advantage, and exercise such an expansive, en- 
nobling, and elevating influence, we maintain that they are not less pow- 
erful and salutary when addressed to another, but» more perte ct, organ. 
The influence in the two cases is, inde ed, different. In music, the re is, 
oftentimes, a rush of tumultuous emotion, or a thrill and lightning-flash 
of the heart, like that produced by an electric discharge; or else, it is 
soft and soothing, like the murmur of a grove, or the converse of de. 
parted spirits, scarcely heard, yet felt. But those delineations of art 
which address the eye, have always a tendency to induce a calm and 
contemplative mood. They look like things of life, and yet, death 
evidently reigns over them; they appear to be the productions of earth, 
and yet an unearthly spirit seems to hover around them. But they do 
not spaak to the outward eye only, they give also an introspective vision. 
If beautiful and virtuous, they awaken corresponding feelings in the 
heart; if deformed and vicious, they create a loathing disapprobation, 
And thos those indwelling moral ideas, which had, otherwise, perhaps, 
remained dormant, or would have been thrust back into their hidden re- 
cesses, and buried beneath sensuous indulgences, are beheld and called 
forth from their hiding-places, They then deman¢ a lite conformed to 
themselves, or to their impersonated representatives, glowing upon the 
canvas, or speaking in the marble. If their demand is not complied 
with, they repeat it with a terrible voice ; and if still disobeyed, these 
heavenly powers are transformed into fearful demons, te harrow up and 
torment the wicked spirit, uutil it returns, and seeks its peace in God, 
Thus, the influence of the arts is most salutary, in a religious respect, 
and they should, in consequence, be fostered and carefully cherished. 
We again repeat, that the eye is as well adapted to convey such im- 
pressions to the heart as the ear. Who that has walked out, amid the 
dell or wild-wood, or trod the lonely landscape at the solemn hour of 
night, when the moon shone down in cloudless beauty upon the 
scene ; who, in that hour, has not had his soul awakened to lofty and 
solemn musings, by the dark forest, the whirling eddy, or the white 
foam of the waterfall? Or,the hosts of heaven, it may be, as they threw 
around him a more than earthly radiance, did they not ales awaken the 
soul to celestial visions, or to visions of despair ? And as he has stood 
at the base of some mighty mountain, piercing the clouds, did not it, as 
well as the deep-toned bass of the heaving ocean, lead the soul to medi- 
tate upon its own eternity, and conduct it back to God? 
This article has already attained such a length, as not to justify me, 
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- adornment of our Churches. These may, perhaps, be resumed on some 
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t to enter upon the discussion of two highly important topics, 


future occasion. Kk. 
i 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Prayers adapted to various occasions of social worship for which provision 
is not made in the Book of Common Prayer , by Pishop (iris. 
wold, 1836. . 

Family Prayers, to which is addeda Family Com mentary upon the Nermon 
on the Mount; by the late Henry Thornton, M. P;—BKirst American 
Edition, edited by Rev. M. Easthurn, D. D. 

We have had within a few years, at least seven collections of family 
prayers, by Bishops and other Ministers of our Church published in this 
country, in addition to the English works by Episcopalians, of the same 
kind which have been republished. The expediency of gratifying, and 
encouraging, perhaps awakening the taste for variety in devotion, may 
well be questioned, since our Church (in its authoritative capacity we 
mean) has never been favorable to 74; aad we have, on the pot, the 
highest authority, for our blessed Lord, at that period of his life, when 
we may say his devotion was most intense, prayed three times, 
using the same words, We think it is a mistake, to suppose that the 
heart, like the understanding, delights in variety. Whose observation 
and experience do not respond to these statements by Bishop 
White ? 

“Most decidedly is there objected to the taste of some, disposing them 
to wish for hymns, in which the same subjects are again and again 
repeated in various phraseology. It is denied that this contributes to devo- 
tion, and the denial is grounded on the well known property of the 
human character, that when religious sensibilities have been often exci- 
ted by certain words, the repetition of them is more likely to produce 
the like excitement, than other words comprehending the same senti- 
ments. The principle is applicable to other subjects, and accounts for 
the long duration of the effects of popular ballads—especially the 
wonder-working one of the Swiss. Whether the inviting feeling be 
religion or patriotism, makes nothing as to the question of effect. Let 
it be supposed that some poet should compose a song, expressing the 
sentiments in “ Rule Britannia, &c.”’ equal to that song in versification, 
Can it be supposed, chat the new song, on any occasion interesting the 
public mind, would have an equal effect with the accustomed words! It 
is not to be imagined. Much less would this be likely to happen, if the 
new song should have a new tune tached to it. Divine wisdom has 
accommodated to this property of human nature: of which there is an 
interesting instance in Deuteronomy 26. c¢ 5, v. “a Syrian was my 
father, &c.,” this was a form to be repeated without variation from 
year to year; no regard being had for the taste of those, whose ears 
have arelish for great variety in words. So when the ark “ set forward” 
it was always with the invocation —“Rise up, Lordyand let thine enemies 
be scattered, and let them that hate thee, flee before thee,” and when 
it rested, it was with—“ Return, O Lord unto the many thousands of 
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Israel.” In each case the same words were repeated always: and = 
after times, when the services of the temple were arranged, the y were 
invariable. In order to perceive the ground of this proce dure in hun sin 
nature, we should distinguish between what is gratifying to the énz-//, 
orto the imagination, or to the ear, and that which is an exciteme) 
devotion, or of sensibility in any other department. The former kind 
gratification requires variety, but as producing the latter, sameness js 
effective. It is no objection, that in the Book of Psalms, we find tho 
same sentiments in a+ variety of diction. Those compositions were 
such, as present state of mind, and present circumstances of life, suv. 
gested to the mind of the sacred poet. he fact has no bearing on period. 
ical returns of devotion, whether public or private, ‘There seem no rea. 
sons for difference in this respect, between psalmody.and prosiac prayer, 
Under the latter head, we have the stated form of the Lord’s Prac, ’ 
and there are extant other forms, attended on by him, and by his apostles 
in the synagogues. Our Church has adopte d the principle i in this de 
partment. W e know, that some would make inroads on this arranve. 
ment, but what is the consequence? It is, that in their extemporanous 
prayers, they insensibly assume the character of harangues ov the 
principle above stated, that variety has a more natural alliance wi h 
exercises of this sort, than with the excitemen of devotion. Accordiny- 
ly, the design of this = RE is to express disinclination to variety 
further, than it is called for by variety of subject and -of state of 
mind.” — Memoirs, 2 ed. p. 388. 

Of all the “family prayers’? we have seen, we like none so well as 
those by the Rev. Dr. Berrian, and by Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, for ibis 
reason, that they are taken chiefly fromthe Liturgy. With a few exce) 
tions, the prayers for family use in our Prayer Book are exce}) nt, 
and if a variety be desirable, one familiar with ‘the Collects and Li itany 
can readily supply it, and if he is wot familiar,.the works ‘above meu- 
tioned will meet the object. For the Lord’s day, more appropriate 
prayers cannot be found, than those in the *“* New Manual” which is an 
admirable old devotional book, in the hands of many of our peop! 


having been republished three or four times, first under the direction of 


Bishop Bowen. The piety in the collection named atthe head of the re- 
view ts touching, and it may be read with profit, as a means of cultivating 
the devotional fe elings. But in use, we think the prayers will be foun 
much too long iu a circle Where there are olten very little children, au 
servants unaccustomed to religious exercises. The discrimination ot 
expression is often striking, for instance, * preserve us from all s:n/ul 
affection for worldly-things,” instead of a// affection, &c., as some who 
are ultra or careless would have said. 

In p. 231, we notice “an oflice for the burial of the dead” —and yet 
the title of the collection is “ prayers for which provision is not made 
in the Book of Common prayer.’ The Canon authorizes the bishops to 
prepare prayers for extra occasions, but sure ‘ly not for occasions alre ady 
provided for in the prayer book. We are aware that the office for 
funerals has been deemed unsuitable by some persons, but if it is so 
the remedy is with the General Convention exclusively. The “ Britti: sh 
Critic,” however, thinks very highly of this office, as appears trom 
the following extract : 
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« Well may we thank the ancient worthies of our Church, who have 
taken thought (under Gov’s blessing, from whom all holy thoughts do 
me) to provide us with that solemn, and allecting, and comforting 
eorvice—THe Orper ror THE Buriat or tHe Deap; a service in 
" hich our mother Church—holy in all her othces, and apostolic in all 
- pravers would seem even to have outdone herselt—for we may 
surely say, if the whole Liturgy is*beaut:/ul, this part of it is beautiful 
ercet dingly.” And if 
a ——*“ apt words have power to ‘suage 

The tumors of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to fesier’d wounds,’’* 
anter words than those which compose this office were never put 
tovether. Indeed, we ourselves quite subscribe to the full and unreserved 
logy of Southey, who says, in lis Life of Wesley, that the Burial 
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Service is “the finest and most affecting ritual that ever was composec— 

. service that finds its way to the heart, when the heart stands most in 
. . = . - r . s*. 

need of such consolation, and is open to receive it. 

The Prayers by the excellent Thornton are good, but the expediency 
of so great a variety, (twenty-eight prayers for morning, thirty-three 
for evening, five for Sunday morning, five for Saturday evening) as 
we before remarked, we question. We are especially pleased with 
the Commentary, and think the Rev. Editor has done the American 
public a benefit by introducing it to their use. To the following 

* Milton, Samson Agonistes, v. 1°4. = 

tSee life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 249. The incident which follows we give in a note. 
Itis mach too valuable to be omitted in these times. 

“Tt was immediately after the happy restoration of King Charles the Second, when, 
together with the rights of the crown, and the English hberties, the Church and the 
liturgy were also newly restored, that a noted ringleader of schism in the former times 
was tobe buriedfin one of the principal churches of London. The winister of the parish, 

Sie | 
beng a wise and regular Coniorinist, and he was afterwards an eminent bishop in our 
Church, well knew how averse the [rieuds and relations of the deceased had always 
heen to the Common Prayer, which, by hearing it so often called a low rudiment, a 
he rrircly element, and carnal ordinance, they were brougit to contemn to that degree, that 


they saunned all oceasions of being acquainted with it. 

wrelore, in order to the interment of their frend, in some sort to their satisfaction, 
yet so as not to betray his own trust, he used this honest method to undeceive them. 
Befors the day appointed for the funeral, he was at the pains to learn the whole Office 
of Dartal by heart. And then, the time being come, there being a great concourse of 


menof the same fanatical principles, when the company heard all delivered by bim 

without the book, with a free readiness, and profound gravity, and unaflected composure 
' . . 

‘, looks, and gestures, and a very power!u! emphasis in every part—as indeed 


hie tent was excellent that wav—they were strangely surprised ind afiected. Pre 


fessmy they had never heard a more atitable exhortation, a more edifving exercise, 
ey rom the very best and most precions men of their own persitie ian. ’ 

tt they were afterwards moch more surprised and confounded, when the same 
person who had officiated, assured the yrincipal wen among thei, that net one period 
of all he had spoken was his own; and convinced taem, by ocular demonstration, how 
all Wast ken, word for word ont of the very ohice ordained for that purpose, in the poor 
contemptuhle Book of Cenmron Praver. 

Whence he most reasonably inferred how moch their ill-grovnded prejudice, and 
mistak nm zeal, had delnded them, that they shonld admire the <ame discourse, when 
hey Houghtitan unprepared, nnpremediteted rantare, which they wonld have abomi 
nated, had they known it to be, oily a set form prescribed by authority.” —Lztract of a 


Sermon by Bishop Spratt, printed at his Visitation in 1695. 
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extracts, not merely as specimens, but for the sober lessons :}, 
contuin, we invite attention: 

On Meekness.—* Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that ,, 
promise of a blessing to the mee ek is often fulfilled even in this life, yy4,, 
our dispensation; for though the turbulent frequently seize the posses, 
of the eatth, the meek more truly enjoy it. To occupy peaceat), 
small estate, is better than to gain by violence a large dominion ; 
which the right is disputed ; and the possession, continually interr upte 7 
It is more truly to ‘inherit the earth.’ Let as then value the adyay,,, : 
ges of mee :kness, above all the precarious power and riches which ma, 
be acquired by turbulence of spirit. Let us also remember that we are 
specially called by Curisr to the exercise of this grace. Christian 
must be the quiet persons of the land; they must not be forward, q, 
assuming, and ambitious ;—eager, fictions, and dissatisfied. They mug 
be content with such things as they have: they must not envy {iy 
prosperous; they must, in ‘their very religion, avoid noise and disputa 
tion, ‘forthe servant of the Lord must not strive, but must be gent\. 
unto all men: im meekness instructing those that oppose themselves: 
That violence, which is so common among other men, should have 
place among believers. In women, particularly, meekness is a most 
becoming grace. ‘Their chief ornament should, as the Apostle says, be 
that ‘ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
Gob of great price.’ But it is a virtue which is excellent in all, and 
is required of all. ‘To be meek, is to follow Curisr ; it is to follow both 
His precepts and His examples. ‘Come, take my yoke upon you,’ said 
our Saviour, ‘and learn of me; for 1 am meek and lowly of heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 

On the love of Money. —‘* Most men both act and talk as if the only end, 
for which they were sent into the world, were that of increasing their 
worldly possessions ; how they may best imp rove the property which they 
have inland; how they may make an a vantageous purchase in the 
stocks; or how they may turn to their benefit aspeculationintrade. These 
are the points on which meu discourse with the most anxiety; and on 
which they most of all set their hearts. For the love of wealth they are 
willing to toil and labour; ‘to rise early, and late take rest, and to eat the 
bread of carefulness.’* They are worn with anxiety respecting these 
their worldly atiairs. They seem to long but for one thing in life; and 
that is, to get a good fortune for themselves; and, then, they hope leave 
a vood sum to each of their children, when they die. But ‘lay Hot 
up for yourselves,’ says Curist, ‘treasure upon earth: where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.’} Ob, if men were but 
as eager with respect to the next world, as they are in respect to this, 
what a rich inheritance might they obtain !” 

In one of the prayers, we have these words, “ Let thy blessing 
accompany the preaching of the Gospel on this day.” Why not the 
ordinances of the Gospel? We prefer the expressions in the New 
Manual, “ Be then graciously present in all christian assemblies throug 


a 
* Ps. cxxvii. 2 St. Matt wi 19, 20. 
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out the world, and hear the prayers they shall this day put up, and make 
thy word effectual, &.”” 


A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, with the Apocrypha: 
From Genisis to Canticles, by Symon Patrick. D. D., Bishop of 
Ely; the Prophets by Wiliam Lowth, B.D., Prebendary of Winchester; 
the Apoc rypha, by Richard Arnald. B. D., Retor of Thurcaston, 
Licestershire ; and the New Testament, by Danial Whitby, D. D., 
Chanter of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Proposals have been made for publishing the above admirable work 
(one of the Standards’ recommended by the House of Bishops, to 
candidates for orders,) and we heartily wish it a large subscription list. 
The following prospectus leaves nothing lor us to say: 

“Tuis sTaNDARD WORK, held in high repute by almost every de- 
nomination of Protestant Christians, is a rich treasury of sacred wisdom, 
and has very largely contributed to the value of all the best general 
commentaries in our language. It breathes, throughout, the genuine 
spuit of the Cuurcu; and while, with a prodigality ‘of learning, it lays 
its rich treasures at the feet of Jesus, its expositions are couveyed in 
terms so unostentalious, and in so e asy and engaging a style of diction, 
as to allure even the unlettered reader, into a familiar acquaintance with 
its able expositions of divine things. As a library companion for the 
biblical student, a family help to the understanding of the Scriptures, 
and a general repository of critical and practical information to Sunday- 
school and bible-classes, it is an invaluable interpreter of the oracles of 
God. To the attention of the Protestant Episcopalians it possesses a 
peculiar claim; as it contains nothing that can offend them by erroneous 
or partial views of Cusist and the Cuurcu, but on the contrary, avows, 
without reservation, and ina manly tone of unaflected piety, what their 
articles, liturgy and homilies declared to be the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The great expense of English copies of the work, has hitherto, much 
to the regret of Churchmen, necessarily limited its circulation in our 
country; but as the proposed American edition will be offered at about 
one-third of the usual price, this impediment will thus be happily removed. 
The publication is sanctioned by the special approbation of the Bishop 
of the diocese of New-York; it is undertaken, at the instance of the 
students at the Protestant Episcopal General Theological Seminary ; 
and it will be edited by the Rev. Dr. Schroeder, of New-York. The 
sacred text, in this edition, will ac company the comments, on the same 
page, for facility of reference ; words in ancient and foreign languages 
will be translated, whenever it may be thought desirable by the unlearn- 
ed reader; occasional obscure phrases will be explained ; chronological 
notes will be inserted, designating the dates of the events recorded ; and 
in an appendix to the last volume, should the work be liberally pat- 
ronized, will be furnished a series of maps, with historical, and chronolo- 
gical and other tables, and very copious indexes. 

Terms. It will appear in 8 volu:nes, super royal octavo, each to 
consist of about 850 pages, and will be offered to subscribers at 317 a 
copy, im paper covers,or at $20 a copy; neatly and substantially bound; 

respective volumes to be paid for on delivery. The first, containing 
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the first part of Pishop Patrick’s Commmentary on the Old and 
New Testament, will be issued iu May next, if warranted by the sub. 
scription list. 


To the laity, as well as the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
we now respectfully, but earnestly appeal, not to withhold their encour. 
agement from an enterprise, which promises, in the present interest; ng 
state of religion throughout our land, so essentially to serve the cause of 
sound Scriptural knowledge and evangelical piety. 

JOHN & R. J. RICHARDS. 
165 Canal Street. 

.”,Any person becoming responsible for seven copies, shall be entitled to an eighth 
copy gratis. [tis particularly requested, that all subscription papers may be returned, 
beiore the fifteenth day of March next 


RecommenpDations.—From the Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D.D~ 
It has afforded me much pleasure to learn that an American editson is 
intended to be published, of the valuable Commentaries of the Holy 
Scriptures by Parrick, Lowrn, and Wurrsy, and onthe Apocrypha by 


ARNALD. 
These Commentaries on the Bible are ranked among the standard 


works in the course of theological studies recommended by the House 
of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church; are among the most 

valuable inthe English language, for both eritical and practical purpose ; 
and ought, in the opinion of the subscriber, where they can be afforded, 
to forma part of the library of every Christian Samily, and of every in- 
dividual desirous of POSSESSINZ Q lucid and correct view of the doctrines 
and duties set forth in Holy Writ. \ therefore sincerely hope that the 
enterprising publishers will be liberally sustained in their good under- 
taking. 

BENJ. T. ONDERDONK. 


Rishop of the Prot. Epise. Church in the State of New-York, and 
Professor of the Nature, Ministry and Polity of the Chureh, in 
the General Theol. Sem. ofthe Prot. Epis. Ch. in the U. States: 


New-York, Dec. 23d, 1836. 

From Professor Samuel H. Turner, D. D.—I cordially concur with 
the Bishop, in recommending the proposed new edition of the Commen- 
taries of Parricx, Lowru, Arnaup and Warrsy to public patronage. 

SAMURFPL H. TURNER, D- D. 
Prof. of Bib Learn. and Interp. of Serip. in the 
Gen. Theol. Sem. of the Prot. Epise. Church 

New-York, Dec. 28th, 1536. 

(Subscribers names will be received by A. E. Mruuer, No. 4, Broad: 
street. 


The Episcopalian, editedby an association of members of the P. E..Church, 
and printed at Columbia, Tennessee.-—We have received the specimen 
number of this new periodical, and the undertaking has our hearty 
good wishes. We presume tt is to appear weekly, though the prospec- 
tus is silent as to that point; and we have no doubt that it will be ably 
and interestingly edited, and do much good. The price is $2.50 a year- 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
Messrs. Editors,—Allow me a few remarks on the second article, on 
page 336 of the Gospel Messenger, for February. The selected metre- 
psalms were set forth in 1832, (p. 77.) by an act of the General Conven- 
tion, giving them precisely the same authority with the whole Book of 
Psalms in metre ; and that act has not been revoked. Any congregation 
may use either, or, if it so choose, both of them. And any printer, (our 
Prayer-book Societies are printers,) may insert either or both in the vo- 
lume commonly called the Prayer Book; but, as is usual, in business 
matters, one only is inserted generally, and that the shorter of the two, 
because the book is thus rendered cheaper, and is, indeed, in that shape, 
in far greater demand, very far greater, thau in either of the others. — 
But, the right to do this, seeing the 6th canon of '35, names a standard 
book which does not include the new selection ! The first answer is, 
that the mere omission to designate a standard copy of the new Psalms, 
does not and cannot vacate the act of ’32, setting them forth. Therefore, 
as the second answer, the natural standard of these must be referred to, 
by those who re print them, viz: the edition, or rather the plates, in 
which the Committee, representing the Convention, set them forth. A 
third answer is, that the canon mentioned, though it omits to specify this 
standard, does not omit to allude to it, in the words “ by some standard 
book,” in the Ist section. I state this positively, because when the 
canon wns shown me, before its passing, I noticed this point and direct- 
ed attention toit. The Prayer Books, therefore, which contain only the 
new selection, are as truly and perfectly “authorized” as any others.— 
In this state of things, it appears inexpedient to raise any difficulties 
about the new selection ; unless indeed by these who may deem it ex- 
pedient to have them abolished ; which would be followed by greater 
inconveniences than has attended their introduction. A. 
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SELECTIONS. 





LIFE AND CHARACTER OF BISHOP SANDERSON. 


[Continued from page 21 ] 


“ His removal from the Univers:'y.’’—He left the University, having 
compassed with his knowledge the whole circle of the arts, being exact 
in propriety and elegancy of languages, having read ancieut and modern 
writers ; having studied philosophy, and made himself fimiliar with all 
politer classic authors, being learned in school divinity, and a master in 
Church antiquity, ready in the sense of Scripture, fathers, councils, ec- 
clesiastical history.” Thus full of Scripture strength, of councils weight, 
of fathers consent, of historic light, of scholastic acuteness ; he, L say, 
left the University freely, making not the usual advantage of his place, 
which was then prudence and good husbandry, but looked upon by him 
as the worst sacrilege in the wor/d, as which at once betrayed the Church 
to the unworthy and weak, and the Un versity to the undeserving and 
the founders charity to those persons they never designed them for, to 
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the shame of the present age and the undoing of the future; and be- 
taking himself to his charge at Boothby Pagnel, in Lincolnshire, where 
we have him preaching solidly, not allowing himself the easy liberty of 
doing the work of the Lord negligently. Although he was turnished 
with that classic and authentic learning which readily enabled him to 
speak upon any occasion and subject properly, pertinently, copiously, 
and handsomely ; yet, such was his reverence of that great work, that 
he was very elaborate and exact in reading, meditating, and composing 
his sermons to rational and just discourses. His method was to choose 
his text pertinent/y, to weigh its occasion, coherence, and other circum- 
stances, duely ; to look out the truest reading of it industrious!y ; to open 
that original by reading out of the choicest authors, and most proper 
learning in that kind, clearly ; to drop such pithy and pertinant observa- 
tions, learned, moral, divine, as he went on in explication, judicious! y ; 
to pitch upon great observations that were couched in the several parts, 
usefully; which he deduced from the text evidently, (for he could not 
endure those that wrested the Scripture for a truth, as men that were 
under a temptation of wresting them for an error,) bottomed upon their 
proper grouuds and reasons orderly, (pressing each truth with evidence 
raised from their several places in the body of Divinity,) illustrated and 
enlarged with general learning, and improved to the reflective duties of 
Christianity, that he saw might rationally be inferred from them ; and 
indeed his general learning afforded him plenty of observations proper, 
learned and useful upon each head. His way, like Dr. Hammond, was 
after every sermon, to resolve upon the ensuing subject, and to draw a 
scheme of it, and to take in the course of his study, what fell in conduci- 
ble unto the present purpose ; and he spoke from the heart to the heart. 

“As he provided strong meat for strong men, so he provided sincere 
milk for babes, spending an hour at evening ih the Church Catechism, 
where at the parents and elder folk were wont to be present ; and from 
whence they reaped more benefit than from his sermons ; the great prin- 
ciples of religion working more powerfully among them than his dis- 
courses and enlargements. Christianity was most successful, he wou'd 
say, when proposed naked and in its own evidence, as the truth was in 
Jesus. By catechising, the Gospel prevailed over Judaism and Hea- 
thenism; by catechising, Popery incroached and broke in upon the Gos- 
pel; by catechising, the Gospel again recovered itself, and got ground 
of Popery. He opened the Church Catechism distinctly, grounded them 
in each point stedfastly, and taught them their duties arising out of each 
part of Religion profitably ; making it appear as he went along, ow 
the grace of God bringing salvation by Jesus Christ hath appeared, teach- 
ing men to deny all ungodlinees and worldly lust, and to live soberly, just- 
ly, and godly, in the present world. 

“ As he taught them, so he and they lived up toa religion pure and 
undefiled : he and they joining together in the holy offices, 1. of com- 
mon prayer in all the days appointed, devoutly and reverently,) where 
he and his family was the great rule and pattern.) 2. of the holy sacra- 
ment carefully and preparedly, not without previous instructions and di- 
rections public and private. 3. In an holy love and charity, which 
taught them successfully, being exemplary therein, and being able by his 
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at skill in all laws to compose all differences in his private address 


’ and conversation ; his judgment being so esteemed that there were few 
that knew him, but would stand to his prudent and honest arbitration : 


ot 


wherein the God of love and peace so blessed him, that as he maintained 


Jove among others, so he had the love of all; there being not any of his 
function either more esteemed while alive, or more lamented when dead. 





4 


Neither did he think it enough to persuade his people to an obliging- 


4 ness in conversation, unless he could work them to a charity and hospi- 
tality, whereby they might endear themselves to each other and relieve 
OF the poor. Among them he would be the most welcome : for he under- 
stood very well how much the applications of the table enforced the doc- 
trines of the pulpit ; and, how subservient the endearing of his person 
” was to the recommending of his instructions, where his elegant, apt, and 


facetious way, sweetened his more serious discourse and weighty con- 


> ceptions : so that he was heard at once with the highest pleasure and 


woft in the world. As he urged their charity to the poor earnestly, so 


he directed it discreetly, that the idle partaked not of it; and truly the 
~ needy had a stock raised for them, to employ and relieve them ; I say, to 


employ and relieve them: for he had no charity for the idle and the va- 


> grant—the very scabs, filth, and vermin of a Commonwealth. I mean 
such as have health and strength, and limbs, and are in some measure able 
to work, and take pains for their living, yet rather choose to wander a- 


broad the country, and so spend their days in a most base and ungodly 
course of life ; and, which is yet more lamentable, by, | know not what 
connivance, contrary to all conscience, equity, and law, are suffered.” 

“ Neither was he left obliging in his carriage towards the neighboring 
gentry, who were much taken with his great reason, useful observation, 
excellent discourses, civil, moral, philosophical, historical, technical ; and 
indeed, his skill in architure, geography, optics, geometry, astronomy, 
heraldry, in which he took a great delight, much endeared him to his in- 
genious neighbours, who, in his company, might communicate and im- 
prove theirown. And, indeed, he observed it very requisite that Min- 


~ isters should have a competent skill in history, mathematics, law and 


physic, to entertain the ingenious, and to advise the ignorant, who expect 
that the Priests’ lips should preserve all knowledge, and that the people 
should receive it from their mouths. Excellent was that advice of his: 
as the times now are, wherein learning abounded even unto wanton- 
ness, and wherein the world is full of questions, and controversies, and 
novelties, and niceties in Religion, and wherein most of our gentry, very 
women and all, (by the advantage of long peace, and the customs of mo- 
dern education, together with the help of a multitude of English books 
and translations,) are able to look through the ignorance of a Clergyman, 
and censure it, if he be tripping in any point of hestory, cosmography, mo- 
ral or natural philosophy, divinity, or the arts ; yea, and to chastise bis 
very method and phrase, if he speaks loosely, or impertinently, or but im- 
properly, and if every thing be not point vise. I say, as these times are, 
I would not havea Clergyman content himself with every mediocrity of 
gifts; but by his prayers, care, and industry, improve those he hath, so 
as he may be able upon good occasion to impart spiritual gifts to the peo- 
ple of God, whereby, they may be established, and to speak with such 
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understanding and sufficiency, and pertinency, (especially when he hath 
just warning, and a convenient time to prepare himself,) in some good 
measure of proportion, to the quickness and ripeness of these presen, 
times, as they that love not his coat, may yet approve his labours, and 
not find any thing, whereat justly to quarrel: shewing in his doctrine, (9; 
our Apostle writeth to Titus,) wncorrnptness, gravity, sincerity, sound 
speech that cannot he condemned, that he that is of the contrary part may 
be“ashamed, having no evil to say of him. 

“ He was also so excellent a neighbour, that he seldom failed in the ci. 
vility of visits and correspondence ; the greatest advantages for good un. 
derstanding and love: but especially in time of sickness, when affliction 
was an excellent preparative for instruction. Wherefore, not only when 
entreated, (as most of his dying neighbours were unwilling to leave the 
world, until he good man, had settled their consciences upon Gospe| 
priuciples, in peace with God,) did he make his visits to all such as want. 
ed his assistance ; but, before he was thought of would he prevent their 
requests, by early and frequent addresses to them ; attending diligently 
those mollia tempora, those gentle and most tractable opportunities of 
doing good which might be offered bim.” 

“ As he was public spirited himself, so he endeavoured that all he had 
interest in, might be communicative ; there being few gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, whom he had not directed to some noble or charitable work 
for men’s improvement or relief.” 

« Although he was thus employed and taken up at his private charge, 
and pleased with his beloved privacy and retirement; yet, when sun- 
moned to the public, as to Paul’s Cross, to Visitations, to Lectures, to the 
Court, to the University, he appeared with much zeal, prudence, and 
holy celerity, with elegant and useful perfurmances, full of dogmatic, 
polemic, practic, casuitic, and critic learning.” * * 4 

“ At visitations he offered deep, solid, clear and abstract notions of 
reason, experience and religion for order, peace, unity, and obedience, 
and pointed out those paths equally distant from superstition and licen 
tiousness, wherein, all wise and good Christians, should walk in peace, 
according to the will of God, declared in laws paternal, civil, moral and 
ecclesiastical.” ° . ° * ° oe 

“ He convinced the world that the things enjoyed in our Church, are in 
their nature safe and lawful, in their use, free, and to be used in obe- 
dience to authority, for order, decency and edification, as they might be 
forborne when not enjoined, or not conducing to order, decency, or 4 84 
cred solemnity. He taught men to bring their consciences to a rule, and 
forbear nothing as against conscience, which was not against a Tule, * 
gainst God’s word, against faith, or manners, or the nature of things et” 
joined. How clearly hath he proved, that as all necessaries were &™ 
joined by express Scripture; so all the circumstances of worship and 
discipline were enjoined in scripture—intimations, which required all 
things orderly and decent. How pathetically would he urge, that public 
authority knew better what time, place, gesture, garment, phrase, rite 
ceremony was most expedient and orderly, than any private spirit; and 
that if any man would be contentious, he had no such custom, nor the 
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Churches of God? How powerfully would he urge compliance with 
ublic authority, to avoid scandal, to testify our charity, humility, and 
obedience ; to use our christian liberty soberly, charitably, and obedient- 
> jy, that laws might be obeyed, and the Church composed, and good Chris- 
$ . ” 
nans edified ? [To be continued. } 
—-ef— 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

We invite attention to the following circular letter. Its leading re- 
commendations have, from the beginning, been adopted in our Sunday 
Schools, in Charleston. But what is the exact state of the case in the 
country we know not. That the School should be under the direction 
and constant supervision of the Clergyman—that no “ Sunday-school 
Society,” or any individuals, collectively or singly, should control the 
pastor of the Church in training the lambs of his flock—that the book 
chiefly used should be the catechism of the Church—that no book unfriend- 
ly tothe doctrines of our Church should be introduced, either into the 
School, or the Library—and, in general, that the system suggested by the 
General Sunday School Union,(whose value we have tested by long use,) 
should be conformed to, are principles, in our view, of the utmost impor- 
tance. Questions on the whole of the Epistles and Gospels, and lessons, 
are still wanting, and we sincerely hope, our general Union will lose no 
time in preparing them, otherwise there is danger that the questionable 
qestion-books now in print, will be used, and there may be hindrances 
hereafterin superseding them. That our Union system may be improved 
there can be no doubt, but, the impartial and attentive examiner of it must 

» admit, that it is well “calculated to imbue the minds of the scholars with 

correct views of the doctrine, the discipline and worship of the Church.” 

One book in particular, we would add to it for the highest class, 

Hobart’s Fasts and Festivals, and Dr. Rudd’s Questions appended, 

would give it increased value. Among the measures suggested in 

the following circular, we are particularly pleased with those marked 4th 

and 5th. In the original Sunday School of our Church, in Charleston, 

, under the Rev. Mr. Fowler, similar measures were adopted, but they 
have since been rather overlooked, and ought to be revived. 





[From the Episcopal Recorder. ] 


THR CLERGY, THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND THE 


CONGREGATIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, IN THE DIOCESE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Dear Brethren,—The command of the Saviour tu his disciples, “Suffer 
he little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” has been re 
rarded in all ages of the Church as quite a sufficient sanction for the 
Feception of children in to the Christian Church by baptism, and for 


: <- diligent efforts to bring them up in thesfear and nurture of the 
ord, ' 










In the present attitude of the Church and of the religious world in re- 
ation thereto, the Board of Managers of our society deem it of intense 











importance to the children of our Sunday-schools,and to the cayse ./ 
Christ as held by our church, that decided efforts should be made to jy), 
the minds of the Sunday scholars with correct knowledge of the ;,., 
nature and claims of the church of our affections, and with attach». 
to her distinctive principles and features. It is believed that an any;,., 
feeling pervades the bosoms of the clergy generally, and ofa very |s;.. 
body of the laity, also, for the accomplishment of this object as oye; 
commanding interest, and of fundamental moment to the influence ay, 
perpetuity of souud doctrine and holy practice in the religious world. 
ith affectionate earnestness the Board would present to you,— 

First, some views which seem to them to call for especial attention to 
the subject of training up our Sunday scholars not only as Christians 
but as Episcopalian Christians ; of presenting religion to them in sacrej 
alliance with the Church. 


Secondly, a brief statement of some measures for the better accom. 


plishment of this object. 
I. In offering the reasons which demand especial attention to th 


subject we may state. 

(1.) Asa primary one, that the pastors of the church generally fe¢| 
and acknowledge that the prevailing modes of iustruction do not produce 
the desired effect.> The instrnction given is more or less vague, touct. 
ing usually on little else than the great truths and duties of the gospe| 

oints never to be neglected,) but seldom presenting the church to the 
view of the children in her attractive features, seldom walking with ther 
about Zion, seldom unfolding her excellencies or her strength, seldon 
in fact exhibiting her to the youthful mind as an object of love and duty, 
in that broad light of obligation and affection in which it is essential 
that she should stand in the judgments and consciences of the young: 


order to preserve them attached to her in purity of faith, in energy «/ 


geal, and holiness of practice} 
(2.) Again the results of Sunday school inflnence on the youthful min‘ 


evince the defectiveness of the prevailing modes of instruction. Ven 
many, perhaps a majority. in some cases a very large majority of the chi 
dren who are drawn from irreligious associations into our schools, whet 
they reach the age of puberty at which attendance on the school as chi! 
dren becomes irksome, or, in their own language, when they “are too 
old to attend Sunday School,” seldom attach themselves to the Chur’, 
discontinue attendance on its worship, fall into utter indifference, or s10- 
ful associations and companies, or go off into other, and sometimes int? 
questionable folds. Why is this? Because they have not become # 
tached to the Church of Christ. Because she is not seated iv their aflec 
tions. Because their judgments and consciences have not been euliste¢ 
in her favour. Because no pains have been taken to habituate them & 
her mode of worship, or to make them understand their duties and 0! 
tions to her holy cause. Hence, when dissevered from the 5uncaj 
Schools of the Church, an event which occurs at the most assailable pe 
riod of their age, whefi the world throws open to their excited vision 
ilded vices, sensual aliurements, and flattering associations and objec" 
at this very crisis of spiritual danger, they cease to attend her sanc'* 
aries of prayer, cast aside religious studies, drop into the broad cure 
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of worldliness, and soon forget—amongst vicious companions, daily 
temptations, and the prompting of an evil nature—the vague and gen- 
erous instruction com nunicated in the Sunday School. They have 
learned the morals and doctrines of religion, but never having associated 
them with the Church as the pillar and ground of the truth, in ceasing to 
attend the latter, they forget and disregard the influence of the former. 
How few of the many hundred Sunday Scholars that attend our Schools, 
especially among the poor, become regular attendants of our Churches 2? 
" How few, comparatively, join our communion? How common is the 

deep drawn sigh, and wondering regret of our Sunday School teachers 

on this account? In nine cases out of ten, the accessions to our com- 


" munion from among our Sunday Scholars, come fiom that class of them 
a who, by parental guidance, example, and teaching are led to it, rather 
7 than by the influence of what they are taught in the Schools. Many 
, J when they hecome serious join other comniunions not the Church.— 
~ — There would be less pain in this operation of the prevailing system, if 
hi ry in all cases connexions were formed with the sound and orthodox de- 
“nominations around us. But, alas! in many cases. we have to deplore 
- BB andto admit that “ we have laboured,” and the Universalist and the 
me > Unitarian “have entered into our labours.” All this is owing to a loose 
ry { attachment to the Church . and loose aftachment to the Church is owing 
-. ZZ to loose and imperfect teaching in relation to its nature, claims and ob- 
f . © jects. 

om [E~—s«(3+) Tt seems to the Board, also, that the obvious demands of duty ex- 
= > act of us that our Sunday Scholars should be trained up as Episcopa- 


lians, with a riveted attachment to the Church. Duty to them exacts it. 
What have we in view but their moral welfare, their spiritual and eter- 
nal good?) =Will not these be es? promoted by such a course ? If we 
> entrench them in the Church, fill their memories with her doctrines and 
devotions, their lips with her praises, their judgments with her claims 
and excellencies, and keep them in the courts of the Lord’s house, sure- 


























ly we have done something for their prospective good. If we think 
hil that the Church holds the truths of the Gospel, and the way of eternal 
ae life, how can we be said to have discharged our duty to those whom 
bil. God's Providence commits to us, if we fail to attach them to that Church 
ue established by our Lord as an ark of spiritual safety to.his people ? 

ry Duty to the parents exacts the same thing of us, for whether Episco- 
sin- palians themselves or not, they commit their offspring to our tuition in 
-” the belief that in Episcopal Sunday Schools, their children will acquire 
mi —¥ views, and be made attached to the principles and usages of the 
fee: Protestant Episcopal Church. And have they not just ground of com- 
al plaint if in this respect we be found wanting ? 

7” | Duty to the Church is equally cogent; for, having provided instruc- 
lie tion for the young and commended them to our care, we promote nei- 
dav ther her interest, nor her reputation, nor her stability by disregarding 
pe or thwarting her designs. 

‘its Duty to God our Saviour adds its weighty sanction to the whole ; for 
cts, ‘ving eatablished his Church as one means of keeping us to the faith 
san we holiness of the Gospel, how shall we answer at the final day for 
reus *aturing to dissever what he has in his almighty wisdom joined to- 
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gether, for attempting to make and to keep his lambs attached to };,. 
without employing fs appointed means to secure them from stray i: 
from the fold ¢ 

The Board might easily enlarge upon this branch of the subje ct: by 
they trust that in “the views presented, they have supplied their bret) re, 
in the Diocese with sufficient reasons to euforce on them the imme. 
aduption of the following measures, through which they conceive a gry, 
improvement in our Sunday Schools, and some remedy for the ev 


above stated, may be obtained. 








































I]. In humble dependence on the divine blessing, and with eames ; 
oo for the guidance of the spirit of Christ, they would affectionate. t 
y recommend :— 
Ist. That the Pastors of the Churches, who are properly the aut! ms 
rised and respousible heads of the respective Sunday Schools, shou IR ¢ 
apply their thoughts, prayers, and efforts to this imporiant bearingof they I 
Sunday-School enterprise. With their concurrence and exertions » h 
can be efiected. Unless they lead the way, neither flock nor lambs) JR 
follow. u 
2d. That the Sunday Schools should in all cases be connected wi 
the Diocesan Sunday School Society, and through it with the Gen * 
Episcopal Sunday School Union, and that a stated collection in be! ‘ 
of the Diocesan Society, be made in every Church to enable it to distr ! 
bute Episcopal Sunday School books: among the feebler Schools and 
Parishes. Ih 
3d. That the books of instruction, the system adopted, and the y JR 7 
lumes for the library, should be, as far as practicable, of a kind caleuls IR yy. 
ted to imbue the minds of the scholars wlth correct views of the doctrve, J yy. 
.. discipline, and worship of the Charch. . 4 “. 


4th. That lithurgic al and responsive SeTV ices be alw ays used i ID the q H. 


opening and ¢ losing devotions of the school. ¥ 
Sth. That frequently the school should go through with the pastoro Ry “. 

the superintendant the whole morning or evening service, with a view! S He 

familiarizing them to the use of the Prayer Book, to finding the places, He 

to making audible responses, and to uniting personally in the devotua By i 

of the Church. 
6th. That the pastor, and superintendent, as deputed by him, shou! He 

sec that proper efforts are made to have every scholar taugit, 

heart, the Confession, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Commardness 

and the Catechism ; thus supplying them with the rich material of C 


tian doctrine, and Christian morals, against that day when the: Spirit | 
God may wake tlem effectually to the exercise of repentance towars has 


God and faith in Christ. pr 
7th. That besides the general biblical instruction of the school, and Ri. 
the formation of juvenile Bible classes, a class be formed for instruct 7 
in the Prayer Book ; so that, in addition to the use of the Prayer ey } 
the meaning and reason of its formularies be better understoo d; and the first 

children be taught their proper re! lations ard duties to the Chon 
Christ, aud the grounds of its distinctive organization, features «¢ * 8 
Ol Ww 


tion. 
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Sth. That every Sunday School teacher should feel it to be his duty 
to prepare himself to instruct his scholars in the principles, doctrines, 
and usages of the Church, and labour to attach them to it as the best 


means under God, of preserving them in the true faith of His holy 


ame. : 

” The Board have thus, in the fulfilment of their duty, submitted to you 
their views and suggestions. They are of a practical character. The 
Clergy and the superintendents of our schools can render them effec- 
tive. The moral good aud the eternal salvation of the Sanday scholars 
ofthe Church, is the end of the Sunday School euterprise. We have 
suggested to you some additional Means for securing that end. We 
commend these means te your consideration and action, with the earnest 
prayer that the blessing of Christ, our Master, may attend them, and 
his Holy Spirit be our prompter arid guide in all etforts to promote the 
glory of God, the good of his Church, and the salvation of our fellow- 
men. In behalf of the Board. 

H. U. ONDERDONK, President. 

ncipiilasiatiitiates 


POETRY.—-SELECTED. 
EASTER HYMN. _ 


Translated from the German: 
I know that my Redeemer lives: He lives, to silence all my fears; 
Wait confort this sweet sentence gives! He lives, to stop and wipe my tears; 
H: lives, he lives, who once was dead; He lives, to calm my troubled heart; 
He lives, my everlasting head ; He lives, all blessings to impart ; 
He lives, triumphant from the grave; 
H> lives, eternally to save ; 
He lives, all glorious in the sky 
He lives, exalted there on high; 


He lives, my kind, wise. heavenly friend: 
He lives, and loves me to the end; 

He lives, and while he lives, ['ll sing; 

He lives, my prophet, priest and king; 

He lives, and grants me daily breath; 

He lives, and I shall conquer death; 

He lives, ny mansion to prepare ; 

He lives, to bring me safely there; 


He lives, to bless me with his love; 

He lives, to plead for me above ; 

He lives, my hungry soul to feed; 

He lives, to help in time of need; 

He lives, to grant me fresh supply; 

He lives, to gaide me with his eve; 

H: lives, to comfort me when faint; 

He lives, tv hear my souls complaint; 

ee 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Catechism for the use of the teachers of coloured persons.—This work 
has been completed, (by correcting, enlarging, and newly arranging the 
4 proposed Catechism,” which was published inthe “G@ spel Meszen- 
ger,”’) and presented by the Cummittee who were engaged in it, to the 
Bishop for his revision. 


He lives, all glory to his name ; 

He lives, my Jesus, still the same ; 
Oh. the sweet joy this sentence gives, 
I know that my Redeemer lives! 


Missionary Lecture.—The amount collected, after the lecture on the 
first Thursday in March, was $28 56]. 


St. Peter's Church.—The Rector has addressed a letter to his flock 
of which what follows is an extract : 
“ Dear Breruren,—I take this way of proposing to you @ matter 
that has long been near to my heart, and constantly and fe: vantly $pread 
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before God in my prayers. To be plain and brief—the proposal is 1},,, 
you resolve, God helping you, (as He will be sure to do if you trus: 
Him,) to defray the annual expenses of the Rev. Mr. Boone, who, as y 
are all, doubtless, aware is shortly to go out as Missionary to China, 4), 
that you authorize me to assume in your behalf, the payment of his . 
ary, which will be 31000 per annum, There are in the congregs 
upwards of a hundred families The sum of ten do//ars contributed 
each, furuishes the amount needed. Shall Ll ask if there are any f)/ 
lies am »ng the number, unable to make this contribution ? Shall | py) 
that thereare any unwilling ! Consider the cause, dear brethren, to say¢ 
souls, for which Christ died. Think what your condition and prosp ets 
had been, without the blessings of the religion of Jesus. Think 
your children had been, if born in a Heathen land. Think what a trix 
you are to pass through at the Judgment Seat of Christ, who died a. 
ransom for all, and commanded that his Gospel should be preached 
all, and then inquire whether by some act of self-denial-—some dini: 
tion of your ordinary expenses, luxuries possibly, but even necessaries 
you cannot make up a far larger sum thau will be required of any of y 
My brethren, I solicit this as your pastor, who desires to see you en 
that honor which God gives to those who honor him.” 

General Theologieal Seminary —A lady has sent a donation (830), for 
the purpose of.fitting up a room for sick Students. The circular of the 
Standing Committee, asking aid for the endowment of the Professorshi 
of “ Pastoral ‘Theology, &e.” wedo not publish, because all the parti 
lars were set forth in our last number. We sincerely hope the lauda 
ble purpose will be effected, and that South-Carelina Episcopalians wil 
do their part, 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E. Church.—\o 
the March number of the “ Spirit of Missions” is the following reso 
lution of the Foreign Committee: ** That the Rev. W J. Boone, having 
furnished the required recommendation from the Right Rev. Bs 
Bowen, of South-Carolina, of whose diocese he is a deacon, be 

yointed Missionary to China, and that be be expected to proceed tos 
place in China or its vidinity, to be hereafter designated by the ¢ 
mittee, as shall afford the best promise for promoting the progress 
the Gospel in that E smpire. ” Also, a resolution for ap pwede 
agents ** to present the claims of foret lon missions before the Chure! 
We presume agents for domestic missions will also be appointe d, ' 
thus eight or more clergymen will be removed from their paris shes, or 
from such as they might have, to become collectors of mone y. Asto 
their preaching on missions, that part of the assigned duty could be dis 
charged by the clergymen in the dioceses respectively. A class o 
preac ‘hing agents lo: ‘ks ve rv inuch like the class of evangelists whor 
other devomiuations have tried, and vow are objecting to. But we rt 
specttully ask, is net the whole pl: in of sending out agents to make © 
lections for this or that mission, incousistent with the plan of Mm 
atic charity, which so many churches have adopted, and all are ad: 
vised, by our ecclesiastical rulers, tu adopt! It the members of the 
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Church, every week, lay by them in store, according as God hath pros- 
pered them, a sum for the missionary cause, what will they have to give 
to the travelling agent ) 6 The old plan was, occasional collectrons for 
missions. The new plan we understand to be, stated collections weekly 
or monthly? Is tAzs to be laid aside, and tha? re-introduced! Are our 
people to be asked to do both ; togive all they can spare, and something 
more? The monthly collections reported by the Board, amount to, 
for domestic missions, $3852, of whic from New-York, $1037 ; from 
South-Carolina, $932; from Pennsylvania, $032; and for /vreign mis 
sions, $3,936, of which from Virginia, $2,056 ; South-Carolina, $651 ; 
Maryland, $354. 

Sunday Schools —lIn the Sunday School Visiter, for February, we 
have two important inquiries from the Editor: * Is there a due degree 
of attention paid, in our Sunday-schools, generally, to instruction in the 
Church Catechism?” “1s sufficient care taken to explain the liturgy, 
tothe end that the children may Jearn to prize the devotional privi- 
leges which they enjoy, and be prepared to engage, with proper inter- 
est and attention, in the solemn services of the sanctuary {” For one 
school only, we ars able to reply, not being in the habit of visiting more 
than one; that “the Church Catechism” is taught special/y’ and that 
the ministers, every Sunday, expound a portion of the liturgy, and ask 
questions upon it; also, that the books of the Union, illustrating the 
Book of Common Prayer, are used. The children, we respecttully 
suggest, ought to be exercised in the use of the liturgy, in the school, so 
as to prepare them for using it in the church. We were astonished and 
grieved by the following siatement, and trust it is asolifary case: a 
clergyman lately taking charge ofa parish, was presented by the Sunday- 
school secretary, with its “ by-laws, &c.,” and invited to visit the school 
and assured “the teachers would be always happy to see him, when 
he could make it convenient to do so. ‘There was uot the smallest re- 
cognition of the pastoral supervision, to say nothing of the pastoral 
authority.” 

In page 46, it is well suggested, as a check on wandering thoughts 
in public worship, to keep the prayer-book open, and follow the pray- 
ers with a steady eye. Another advantage is, that the service thus 
joined in, will not appear so long as it otherwise would. On the cover 
of the Children’s Magazine is a catalogue of 52 books for Sunday-school 
libraries. Others will be added, Why cannot our schools be satisfied 
with these well-approved books, and, if necessary, have duplicates or 
triplicates of them, rather than, for the sake of variety, procuring such 
books as are of a doubtful character ? 

The Church in New-Orleans.—¥E xtract of a letter : “ I have the plea- 
sure now to inform you, that our new church has been opened since 
January Ist, and the services performed by our. devoted friend, the ex- 
cellent Bishop of Connecticut ; and there is no man living who enjoys 
and deserves, a higher degree of influence aud respect in any commu- 
nity, than this exemplary prelate does in this. The church is constantly 
filled witn those who wait on his sound and instructive ministrations. 
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The pews were al] put up tothe highest bidder on Tuesday and F riday 
last ; and out of 94 offered for sale, 75 were purchased, at a premium, 


exceeding the whole cost of the building, furniture, and organ, of 


$13,000. Several pews are also to be rented, at low rates, for such as 
cannot afford to buy. Some of our pews brought $1,400. The church 
does not prove large enough to accommodate the throng who wy : 
attend ; and our thoughts are already turned to the erection of a seco: 
church, in another part of the town. The Rev. Mr. Wheat has obt: te 
the use of a school-house, and is rallying the materials for a new church, 
God grant that he may succeed ; and that church after church, of our 
pure and spiritual communion may go up, till the whole south-western 
region be filled with the glory of the Lord. When I look over this 
country, and realize its destitution, | am oppressed with gloom. But | 
take comfort in remembering, that the arm of the Lord is not shortened 
that he cannot save; and that he has promised that the stone cut out of 
the mountain without hands shall fil] the earth.”—Missionary. 


Wisconsin.—On the question, Does this, territory, which was til 
lately a part of Michigan, continue under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Michigan, now that Michigan has become a state, and Wisconsin is 
separated from it; there is an able article in the Protestant E pisco: 
palian for March, which maintains that, according to our ecclesiastical 
legislation, when a tract of country ceases to be a part of a state, it ceas- 
es to be a part of the Diocese. The cases of Maine, of the Pena “cticut 
reserve in Ohio, and of Vermont, are cited in support of the position : 
but in the “Chronicle of the Church” a contrary view is taken of the 


subject. ° 


Monument to Bishop White-—At a meeting of the Vestry of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, February 2, 1537, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unauimously alopted : “ Whereas, many me mbers of 
this Church, and others, desire to contribute to the erection of a suit- 
able monument to the memory of the Right Rev. William White, D.D., 
late bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, which may be a testimonial to future generations, of their great 
aud sincere veneration and affectionate regard for that pious prelite, 
and great and good man, and of the universal esteem in which lis em 
nent virtues and exemplary life were held by his contemporaries : And 
whereas, this Vestry extertain the opinion, thatthe basement story of the 
steeple of Christ Church is the most suitable place in which to ere 
such a monument, therefore, /eso/red, That this Vestry do hee, 
fully consent to, and approve of, the erection of a monument to the 
memory of the late Bishop ‘White, in the basement story of the stee)¢ 
of Christ Church, provided, that the same be done in such manner 4 
shall meet the approbation of acommittee of this Vestry. melon 
That the same committee are hereby authorized to receive subsc rip 
and contributions, and to accept such other aid as may be offered | 
furtherance of the above mentioned design. Committee appointe “d un 
der the foregoing resolutions: Messrs. John White, Ellis Clarke, aud 


James Y. Humphreys. 
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Instruction for Young Ladies.—The active and persevering Bishop 


of New Jersey, is adding to the good things which engross his atten- 
tion, the plan of a female seminary, to be located in one of the pleas- 
antest spots of our land—“ the green bank of Burlington, —and we pray 
that it may long contimne, fresh and fair. Much as the subject of edu- 
cation is attended to, there is much yet to be accomplished before the 
system of female instruction 1s brought to the point it ought to hold. 
Bishop Doane’s experience in the business of teaching, ard the vigi- 
lance of his mind, we are sure, will give to an institution under his su- 
pervision very important advantages. Though the Diocese of New- 
Jersey is small, it may in this way furnish a noble share of usetul cul- 
ture in knowledge and Ey understanding. While placing the 
prospectus of St. Mary’s Hall in our columns, we are reminded of ano- 
ther Bishop, at another Burlington (\ ermont),who, while perceiving the 
importance of Christian Education, is intent upon providing for the 
youth of the other sex. We bless the providence of God, not only for 
putting into the hearts the thoughts, but into the hands of these prelates 
the means of prosecuting such enterprises.— Utica Gospel Messenger. 

Horse-racing.—The Southern Churchman (Richmond, Va.) says, 
“We have received 9 pamphlet, published at Charleston, 8S. C., entitled 
‘Horse-racing and Christian Principle and Duty, incompatible.’ The 
views and sentiments which it contains are so manifestly just, and so 
forcibly presented, that we feel constrained to lay it before our readers, 
with the hope that it may have some influence on a practice so demoral- 
izing, and yet so extensively patronized by the community.” 

A Remarkable Sign.—Bengo Collyer is one of the leading ministers 
among the English Congregationalists, enjoying a high and deserved 
reputation, of long standing, and possessing great influence in their coun- 
sels. There needs no other remark on the following advertisement : 

/n the press, and will be published, on January 1st, 1837, in Svo., Ser- 
vices suited to the solemnization of Matrimony, the administration of 
Baptism, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the Visitation of the 
Sick, and the Burial of thé Dead, extracted, ar:anged, abridged, and 
altered from the offices of the Church of England; with eighty-four 
original Hymns, adapted to these several occasions. By William Bengo 
Collyer, D. D,, LL.D. &c. &c. London; Samuel Bagster, 15 Pater- 
noster Row.— Churchman. 

Secret Prayer.—The opinion generally current is, that we can best, 
and most acceptably approach the throne of grace in secret, with extem- 
pore words. This opinion arises, in a great measure, from the false 
theory that connects greater spirituality with extemporary, than with a 
form of prayer.— Churchman. 


Rail-Road and Lord’s Day.—The winter arrangement is such as to 
lead them to run passenger cars on the Sabbath, and as to freight, there 
8 no exception in favor of the holy day. ‘ When (well says the 
Charleston Ubserver) will men of intelligence and observation, to say 
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nothing of morality and religion, have their eyes opened to see the jm. 
portance of a strict observance of the Sabbath, to the morals, and pros. 

erity, and soundness, and wealth of a uation, The Devil seem, -, 
avail himself of every late physical improvement, to concentrate }y 
forces for a mighty assault upon the pillars of religion and morality 
And Sabbath-breaking, Rail-roads, and Canals, and Steam-boats, affyr) 
by their physical advantages, a paltry compensation for their debasemey; 


of public morals, and their steady attacks upon the great sanctuaries o; 


religion and virtue. I must pray, that the day may never dawn upon 
Carolina, with its ill omen, when the Charleston and Cincinnati rail-road 
shall prostitute its influence to the overthrow of the Sabbath, which js 
the mighty Auas of our religion, our virtue, our prosperity.” 

Infidelity Retracted. —Richard Carlisle, the vender of infidel publica. 
tions in London, has made a public recantation of his errors, and de. 
clared himself a firm believer in the Christian faith —Adéion, March \8. 

—— ae 
Married, 


On Easter Monday, by the Rev. W. W. Spear, Assistant Minister of St. Michael's 
Church, Joseru W. Fane, Esq., to Miss lsaneita Bowen, daughter of Bishop Bowen 
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Obituary Notices. 





Died, at Chéraw, in St. Bartholomew’s Parish, on the 9th March. Mrs. ELIZ. 
ABETH M. JENKINS, relict of the late Colone! Daniel Jenkins, of st 
Helena, in the 6ist year of her age; a lady highly esteemed by all who knew her: 
being a kind neighbour, charitable to the poor, and hospitable to strangers. Ln her re- 
ligious principles, she was correct in faith and practice; for she placed her trust for 
salvation, in the merits of Christ, and manifested the truth of it in her pious life and 
conversation In one instance, especially, she was an example to others: she would 
suffer neither morning nor evening to pass without calling her family arntd servants to- 
gether, and reading to them a chapter in the Bible, accompanied with the fort of prayer 
appointed by the Church, or from some other good manual of devotions. Indeed, she 
showed an uncommon degree of anxiety for the present and future felicity of her do- 
mestics, and used every exertion in her power to procure a missionary for their instrue- 
tion on the Lord’s\Day. Having no children of her own, she had the stronger regard 
for those of her household. As she experienced the power of religion in her own soul. 
so she was the more solicitons that all under her careshould enjoy the same happy in- 
fluence. I ought also to add, that my’worthy friend was a sieady attendant on public 
worship, and a regular communicant, thongh she had the distance of 15 miles to go to the 
Church. In short, since she lived the lite of the righteous, we have just reason to believe 
she died the death of the righteous, and that her last end is like his. 

The sweet remembrance of the just, 
Shall flourish when she sleeps in dust. 

Departed this life, on Thursday the 9th February, in the 65th year of her age, Mrs. 
MA RY SUSANNA NEAIESITALL, relict of Dr. Thomas Marshail, and eldest 
daughter of the late Dr Isaac Chanler, of this city, universally esteemed and regretted 
by allto whom she was known, for her friendly and condescending deportment. An 
unwearied attachment to, and unfeigned love of, piety and truth, influenced the conduct 
of this good woman through life. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 
2. Ist Sunday after Easter. 23. 4th Sunday after Easter. 
9. 2d Sunday after Easter. 25. St. Mark. 
16. 3d Sunday after Easter. 30 Sth Sunday after Easter. 
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